CHAPTER III

WHITTIER  THE  POLITICIAN

As WMttier was a writer for the press before he at-
tended a high school, so he was a politician before he
was a reformer. The most surprising revelation made
by Mr. Piekard's late biography of Whittier was of
the manner in which he, like many promising young
Americans, was early swept into political work of a
really demoralising description from which only the
antislavery movement withdrew him. So closely
were the two phases allied, that at the very moment
(1833) when he was writing and printing at his own
expense an antislavery pamphlet on " Justice and
Expediency," he was aiding to support a well-known
public man, Caleb Gushing, for whom those two phases
were apparently only dice to play with. Portuue
offering for "Whittier an advancement in a similar
manner, he escaped the great peril by a hair's breadth.
His biographer faces frankly this curious early phase
in the poet's life, and volunteers the remark: " His few
years in practical politics had fostered an ambition for
power and patronage of which those can have no idea
who only knew him after he had devoted himself to
philanthropic labours." This is shown irresistibly in a
letter written when there seemed a chance of his being
sent as a Eepresentative to Congress. This was the
situation in brief. Congressional elections had at that
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